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Dear u erry, re; On The ^rink ' /h f / ^ ^ J 3 / 19/89 

Between inning3 of the ball game I read the first two pages of the ]^)frlogue and ^ 

I was reminded of what 1 told you, that with Dc^eorgd Bundy writing the preface the 
bouk would be favorable to the U.B. position or not unfavorable to it, I've forgotten 
which. I found what I regard as confirmation on the first page, their statement that 
**hruschev' s reaction to our announcement of discovery of the missiles was of shock. 

On its face, aside from reflecting the attitude I anticipated, this cannot be serious 
analysis, Serious xhr&iuvs analysis should have led the authors to believe that it is 
more likely that ^hruschev should have been surprised it took so long for them to have 
been discovered. On the second page they say that, more or less, wo were inclined to 
accept Khruschev's initial offer of a solution. My recollection w$y be wrong but it is 
my recollection that the excom and JFK were net then inclined to accept his offer. I 
think also thqt given the climate if we'd bee/ inclined to accept there would have been 
so .e kind of rapid indication of it, to prevent what was at any time the clear possi- 
bility of a great disaster. So, reminded of it3 existence by their -footnote , I checked 
their chronology. From the top there are grave omissions ranging from any reference to 
what . u uba was saying at the UN about, aggressive US acts and even the forecast of the J? ay 
of 1%js to any single reference to any single US aggressive act except for a very neutral 
statement of the B a y of Figs invasion. I skimmed the chronology after this and there is 
no mention of any aggressive act, not even of Mongoose and the publicly known attempts 
to assassinate U as tro. 

Perhaps an instant analysis like this is not dependable but we'll see as ± read 
the book. 

I expect it to be favorable to the positions of U.S. participants in the conference 
as well as, by and large, earlier and official representations of the U.S. position. 

This is not to say that I expect their reporting to be inaccurate. But by omissions as 
those I've indicated can influxes the readers* understanding ofi the history they 
recount, so also can they by their comments and interpretations and opinions. 

9/20/89 After finishing the prologue ?jid beginning the first chapter my feelinfc that 
this book is designedly partial to the U.S. position has grown and I'm satisfied it is 
correct when I come to i>page 32):".. what caused the Cuban mi^ssile crisis was capered 
concisely in the following statement ^b$ CBS News):' ... the presence of Soviet missiles 
capable of changing the balance of power..."' 

There was no "balance" of power to be changed. Jt was the imbalance of power 
heavily in favor of the U.S. that could have been changed then by the presence of those 
Soviet missiles in U u ba. 

There is partisanship in the allegation that it was the presence of those missiles 
that "caused" the crisis. From the USSR's and I think any genuinely impartial and scholarly 
point of view it is what as far as I've gone and looked is entirely absent - U.S, gross 
violations of international law in its agrressive policies and acts against Cuba. Con- 
sistent with this belief is the entire absence in the chronology to any act by the U.S. 
until, only five days before the jt?ay of Figs invasion this item: "...(JFK) jliedges the U.S, 
will not intervene militarily to overthrow Castro." Four days later Castro's mobilization 
order and announcement that the US plans an invasion and the day after that the invasion. 
(Thi? gets back to the total absence here and in anything I've read at any time on the 
crisis of any reference to what u u ba was alleging, especially regularly at the UN. The 
J?ay of ^ig;> and what preseedod it; missing in this chrohonolgy*^ the U.S. air attacks 
on Cuba intended to wipe its small air force out.) 

The authors' classifications of doves and hawks is subject to question and there 
are some he does not classify as either, like Bundy and ^usk, who they say bent their 
efforts toward preventing hasty action. The: .first "hasty" action that was prevented is 
what brought the world to the brink of self-destruction because there were genuine doves, 
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not only thoee gung ho! for an invasion of u uba or aerial attacks on it. Adlai Stevenson 
correctly understood the actualities of the situation and his proposed solution, as now 
recall ifc, was in essence the ultimate solution. We was attacked viciously for this and 
among those attacking and their associates and Hxe-minde^i never recovered his reputation. 
Then Ola head John ketone held a similar view until it was changed, presume under peer 
and 01 A bureaucrat pressure. If these two are considered doves then the hawks are Bundy 
and il ush.It is only by comparison with those who wanted to launch a war immediately that 
those two can be considered dovish. 

Certainly at the beginning of a book intended to enlighten on that grave crisis 
there ought be some mention of the extraordinary acts of the Eisenhower administration, 
particularly the truly esceptional act of breaking relations only 17 days before the 
new Administration took office. It without question boxed the new administration into 
the policies and acts of the outgoing administration, eliminated all other options 
that culd be considered by the incoming administration. 

With no chron item for the last two years of the outgoing administation - thA first 
is Batista's fall and the seond and only other item, Cuba's announcement of its alignment 
with the USSR - the uninformed or unthinking read/ls not aware of all that the U.S. was 
and had been doing! its effort to bankrupt ®uba while bleeding it economically, with 
the, refusal of the US j>oil companies with refineries in Cuba to handle crude Cuba waB 
buying form others at enommously less that the US copfcporations were charging ,the 
straw that broke Cuba's economic back not even indicated. That is what triggered what 
also is omitted, Cuba's nationalizations, particularly of the refineries. 

No matter how fairly the authors treat the conference they begin with unscholarly 
and I think intellectually dishonest partisanship in favor the U.S. position that is 
represented by the U.U. participants. They begin in a manner calculated to impose their 
partisanship din readers and on interpretations that can of will be made of their rbcol- 
lettians of that crisis and their positions and arguments of that period. 

I noticed also that the chronology does not include the professional historians 
account, Schlesinger's, or any of the daily papers', like the New York Times, (page 371 ) 
x t also doe 3 not include the earlier wjri tings of some of those whose books it did use, 
like Hilsman' s. I do not recall that what he wrote for the mass circulation Look magazine , 
which distributed more than 7,000,000 copies but I do suggest that his and other such 
much earlier accounts could have differed from accounts prepared later and after much 
thought some of which could have been self-serving. Prom the time McCone changed his 
position my belief, based on what I recall from that period, is that nooB, not a single 
one, really served the ^resident well; that none was willing, to consider the realities, 
international law (which was violated even by the "quarante^n") or any solution not based 
on U.S. power and the willigness to use it. 

Given the signifidance it was to assume I think there should have been some exposition 
of what is "defensive" and what is "offensive" - of how the US could claims that our 
missiles in Turkey (the authors refer to them as NATO's, not ours), right on the USSR's 
borders, are only defensive while those in Ouba are only offensive. (This was a ,§mjor 
factor in what the US said in public and what was argued in private. It was a major 
argument when no part of Athe press even questioned anything the government said and 
in fact argued that what we do is defensive and what the USSR does, not matter how 
identical, is offensive.) X think. that such omissions in preparing the reader and scholars 
of the future to understand the discussion4 and that part of history reflect authors 
prejudices in favor of the US position, something loss than intended impartiality and 
detachment in thiir approach. 
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I aw, not going to make notes on the entire book. I'm stopping at the end of the 
:'irst session, page 45. What I have in mind is showing students two things in particu- 
lar, tliat on the basis of quite meager evidence it is possiblu to make instant analyses 
that are accurate (as I did as soon as I saw McNamara foreword on the dust jacket ) and 
that first-rank authorities often fait in simple analyses because of their own personal 
involvements and positions they have taken in the past. 

faring on what I've told you in the past is a mere passing reference to t/» fact 
£hat admiral Anderson said in September, the month before the crisis, that f the USSR was 
putting missies in Cuba. (27) 

by the time I got to page 34 I was satisfied that not one of the participants 
was trying to think as Khruschev thought, tried to assess his problems as he, not they, 
saw them or to understand (this purposes as he, not they, saw this purposes. All of their 
thinking, all of their comment, is in terms of U.S. perceptions, including of his problems 
and his purposes. 

Taubman, in casting about/ in his thinking about Khruschev's objectives did include 
"defending Cuba," McNamara^SdTagain in passing, did admit that this could have beeh a 
"secondary" objective (he evaluated the earlier Berlin crisis as a main cause) , and 
Garthoff acknowledged that this (i.e., a secondary objective) "is true to some extent" 
and a "secondary consideration and a later consideration" to justify" what he did," but 
none of them indicate any belief that Khruschev's real objectivex was,, in /their words, 
to "defend" Uuba against U.S. attack, ^ Ihtf fywcjMzX. 

Thi$ gets to what I regard as a fundamental dishonesty * the omission of known 
and relevant factors. You noted one om page 47, alongside Chayes* comment that the decision 
to put missiles in Chba was made in May of Jane of 1962 - Moongoose was earlier, of that 
i'^arch. However, there is no mention of A k>ngoose in the chronology and theeeto this point Atfle 
has not been any mention of it by any participant in the conference. Nor has any parti- 
cipant made any refefence to any act, jd&rticularly any provocative or aggr4asive act, 
by the U.S. Two only are noted in the chronology. 

Their reasoning ignores what is in the chronology, Castro' sTuly 27, 1962 state- 
ment that Cuba was taking measures that would make any attack on it the equivalent of 
a world war. (i note that his intelligence was good enough for him to have mobilized the 
day before the Bay of Pigs invasion, as the chronology does reflect.) 

These participants are still thinking in terms of justifying U.S. actions tliat 
could have virtually ended the world. They are not thinking in terms of learning so that 
any such catastrophe mih£t be avoided in the future, and to this point in their conference 
they are all, each and every one of them, incapable of putting themselves in the position 
of their adversary and trying to think as he would have thought, trying to perceive his 
objectives as he might have perceived them. 

x n even small details they are less than forthright and they allege we were 
deceived by the U,SR which allegedly said it would not introduce offeasive weapons. 

There is mere mention of ^romyko's meeting with J1K on the eve of the crisis. I recall 
it quite well. Be said that the USSR was providing C u ba with only (^eqfensive weapons. JFK 
and others later said this was deliberate deception because the missiles were offensive* 

Yhey used this to inflame our people. X think the participants steer away from this be- 
cause it cannot be argued that our missiles on the USSR' s borders are defensive while 
their missiles near us are only offensive. Our government had to deceive and mislead the 
people because the crisis was the consequence of U.S. initiatives, provocative and 
aggressive. 

While there is Some reference to the Berlin crisis there i3 not a single word that 
reflects what caused it and there is no effort made at even this late date to understand 
why "“hruschev took that step. There is no indication from the conferees that J1K went to 
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his conference with Khruschev determined to heed his advisers and show Khruschev just 
how tough he and we were - the only thing the USSR understood, in the conventional 
wisdom. Not was there any indication of opur side expecting any reaction to the deliberate 
drain from Hast Germany of its more skilled people, an economic disaster for it that 
was ended by the wall. 

In a sense reading these selections from this first session is frightening 
because it really says that after 25 years our supposed best brains still did not 
really underetand what had happened, what had caused it or how such a frightful crisis 
might again be created, 

, another comment on participant partiality and dishonesty s "^larantine," There is 
no srbh thing under international law. It is a title invented to circumvent the gact that 
a blockade, which is what it really was, /'is an act of war. 

The Soviets had as much legal right to place missiles in Guba as we did to place 
them anywehere outside ouf own borders. They had a legal right to place them in uba. 

We did not have a legal right to blockade Cuba. And that blockade was an act of war. 

There is no discussion of this. Until the second session reference is to the alleged 
quarantine. The second session begins with an/ honest reference to it, still without 
discussion, as blockade. 


5/25/89 After speaking to you yesterday I skipped 
immediately to Chapter 5 on the Cambridge conference. 

It is entirely different for two reasons; the 
remarkable forthrightness and openness of the USSR's 
people and the greatly increased honesty by the Americans who were less inclined to 
justify themselves although they still did to a great degree. ..At tiie end although 
the US delegation had moved much toward a full T understanding of the crisis and what led 
to it they still have not bedn able to forunafe < and articulate even to thmselves any 
basic recognition of US responsibility for it. The still cling to the self-deception Jhat 
khruschev' s adventurism, the word ta.cen from Mikoyan, i3 what really caused it. There 
still was not a word on US policy and acts that at the least triggered what khruschev 
did. For example, on jbage 289, Nye blames that crisis on "unclear communication of 
interests with a gambling man." There was no such unclear communication from the other 
side and there was nfme at all by our side. There was no mention atj^^jthe obliga- 
tions Khruschev had with gastro. Yet in even this pathetically inadequate (I think to the 
pojnt of dishonesty) of the chronology, its first 1962 item is the OAS action against 
Cuba for which the US was entirely re3ponsible^ _Next is JFK declaration of an embargo 
against ^uba. Then what is not relevant if theTS&RxwT/uS was not aware of it then, the 
May item that /khruschev was considering putting missiles in Cuba * (but in this regard, 
the US participants knew that two months earlier we liad started Mongoose); then the 
U uban delegation to Moscow, which I'm sure is not the first knowledge the US had that 
Castro was seeking helpifrom the USSR (July); and then Castro's July 27 statement that 
"Cuba was taking measures that would make any direct attack on Cuba the equivalent of a 
world war." If this were all, and it is far from all, what further "communication of 
interests" did the US need? Ydt without any dissent from any US participant Nye concludee 
ul.tts the this childish self -justification and again keys that to Khruschev ' 3 alleged character. 
Our side still did not face the realities of what our side was responsible for. 

I found (jddituonal confirmation of the accuracy of my contemporaneous analysis in 
what was said, particularly by the USSR people. I was quite correct in my belief that 
AhrirSchev was not trusting his own diplomacy to handle what he started. Dobrynin did 
not know a thing about it. I thought that was clear at the time and I was satisfied 
when we learned tha^ Khruschev had gotten his awn mn£, I then presumed KGB, to mkae his 
offer through John Scali. They could not have selected a less imaginative, more orthodox 
IB attitude than Scali' s. When I read the ar title he wrote on this I wqs impressed that 
even then he didn't understand what he'd been involved in. 
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Burlatsky~liiH 5 ^Qaya on. 229 what I've been saying for years , that in all armaments 
the USSR was only keeping up with the Joneses and was not taking leads or initiatives* It 
was only catching up* 


I found his opinion on why Khruschev did what he did more suitable for a play or a 
novel and he attributes it to nuclear parity, without asking himself what the US response 
j/ould be. He knew perfectly what what the range otf US responses could be and he was right* 

He knew also, I am sure, that the US could have launched a war, perhaps even missiles, but 
that it would not. Burlatsky is sure that this business was not discussdd with the rraesidium 
(235)anc(/had discussed it with "maybe two , Malinovsky and Mikoyan. He does make this one 
passing reference to their "leespomsibilities to the ffubans, especially after the ^ay of PigSo" 
But even then he could not see how the successful outcome of what Hiruschev launched 
could load to detente. Even after it did! Mikoyan says the same thing (239) and that the 
main purpose "was the defense of Cuba." 


I was correct also in believing that Khruschev did not intend for his missiles to 
be used. (241 ) tiikoyan says, "Well, the idea was that their very existence would deter 
am American invasion, it would not be necessary to lauch them." This is true and it worked 
that way* 

What Shaknazarov says about the causes (257) also confirms what I had believed, and 
no US participant disputed that it was the US attitudem policies and acts. 

That even iA ikoyan lacked full understanding i3 reflected in whatohe says about 
warheads in gliba. I am aware that he is quoted from the recent Moscow conference as saying 
warheads were there but here it is only alSeTbelief flor which he £ad no proof at all. 
Me^ST^aid that "surely" there were warheads there. Burlatsky says, I'm not so sure. Who 
told you?" Mikoyan' s response is "Well, it would have been senseless to have missiles 
there’KHSTBut no warheads." Taubman then reflects a glimmer of understanding that he does 
not carry forward. ^Nor does any other US participant l): "No , it wouldn't. It could have 
been a bluff. f^But look at the logic. There would be no point he is interrupted by 
“Lebow", "Nofnecessarily 5 if we believed there were warheads there, then you would have the 
deterrent value of the missiles." When Mkoyan says only tWt"I am sure there were war- 
heads there ^Burlatsky asks why, says it is opinion only and "I am sure we did noi Ihis 
emphasis) have warheads in Cuba*" When McNamara*^ *y says that without warheads they'd 
run all the risks, Nye disagrees and points out "There's one risk they wouldn't run, 
though#, Bob, and that is the risk of an inadvertent wuclear launch." (274) Apparently 
nobody recalled what khruschev had earlier said on this, patricularly about a madman. And 
the rest of this discussion established that there was no control against accidental or 
irresponsible launch of USSR miliiles. 


That the USSR participants were not aware of whether or not there were warheads 
indicates strongly the exceptional degree which Khruschev kept what he was doing 
secret, lie didn't even trust his own side ib n any area f .from being able to proceed with 
his plan to keeping it secret. Contrary to the ^a^aletiBs, such as McNamaraMs in his 
closing statement, of the importance of keeping the other side fully informed, and as a 
generality for today perhaps ha is right, even with the Reagans and Bushes we spe^ up, I 
think the exact opposite was true in 1962 and that it was only the secrecy and control that 
led to the successful end of that crisis. 

I don't recall any single reference to or acknowledgem ent ; of J>y any US participants 
of what the US wa5 and had been doing that motivated Khriiischev^c3H^acHXiiHH Shaknazarov 
goes into some of these causes on 257 and no US participant has anytkng to say about it. 
Or for all the progress in their thinking and understanding, they still were not willing 
to try to cofront the realities and their responsibilities of. that terrible days. 
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Tlie sixth and last chapter, the end of the book, is not a fair pr impartial 
summary or, analysis of the conference so unprecedented in its nature and content* It 
rather is a continuation of the implicit and explicit argument that by and large the 
U.S. position and conduct were correct and that the Excom's deliberations were rational 
qnd reasonable* The authors are so biased, I think so unscholar ly, that toward the end of 
the part of this chapter preceeding the subsection "The Conduct and Resolution of the 
Crisis" they refer to the "mendacity of the Soviet deployment." Uhat in the deployment the 
USSR was untruthful or lied about is not stated and the reason is that it cannot be 
stated* The USSR made no statement about it until hhruschev later stated his reasons - 
and that they are valid reasons is established by the fact that they are his first offer 
of settlement and the enhancement of his offer in the US proposal that was the settle- 
ment. Suppose, in considering this, that the U.S. had immediately accepted his offer to 

withdraw the missiles if 'che US guaranteed not to invade u uba? Had he any other objective, 
would he not have lost it by his own offer? And did the US not enhance it, a matter to here 
not referred to, by extending the guarantee to protect Cuba against any invasion, a promise 
the USSR itself could not make and keep? Is it not entirely unscholarly and violently 
biased to infer that USSR missiles in °uba are offensive and the US's in Turkey are 
defensive? So, wherein is this alleged mendacity? And how inpartial is their analysis and 
comment when their own chronology for 1961 states that only five days before the -^ay of 
Pigs invasion JPK "pledges the U.S* will not intervene militcirial to overthrow °astro? 

How impartial are they when I've seen no reference to Mongoose, or to any US plot to 

assassinate Castro? 

Not to mark the book up, I've copied the first few pages of this chapter and made a few 
notes some of which may not be fulltj legible. I add a few comments to them. 

ka irkti Excom before had not, the US participants have not, on their own, considered 
that defense of Cuba was Uiruschev's motibe in putting missiles in Cuba. They have not 
on their own acknowledged that what is right for the US under international law is also 
right for the USSR. Instead they actually argue against this and draw on sources of 
obvious partiality to advance their argument. 

There is no assessment of the rationality of the reasons, conjectured reasons 
by the US, for anyone risking a nuclear holocaust for these conjectured reasons. btibkH 
Likd the long-past Berlin crisis or domestic considerations for the USSR (which, inci- 
dentally, the USSR participants noted were the opposite of reality. jjKhruschev was then 
stronger at home than he had ever beim.) 

Tliey repeatedly emphasize questions of Khruschev's rationality and although without 
access to the full transcript of the comversations we cannot know all that was said, it 
appears to me that their selections are designed, as I felt as soon as I saw that Bundy 
contiibuted the foreword, to support the US position and the Excom and its deliberations 
and advice. 

They even argue that the US planned to invade Cuba because it had no such intentions. 
Again, no mention of Mongoose or of Congressional hearings while they draw on such partisan 
sources as Horelick and Ulam. 

Their "eight dominant theories" of the cause of the erisis appear on 293-4. *^nd 
in the assessment of them they do not mention fchruschev' s first proposal or the agreed- 
to settlement* What actually happened is not relevant but the ludicrous, the fifth 
"reason," is "to restore Soviet preeminence in the socialist world" and the sixth, to 
"boost the morale and prestige ity the Soviet bloc" is. 

Students may not know enough to be able to evaluate bias and iaithf ulness on page 
306 but I think ibis biased and unfaithful to fact, largerly in what it is not honest 
a Vo ugh to state and instead infers. Kennedy's speech wan 10/22. "When Khruschev finally 
repoded..." the authors say. Final ly when at most there was only a day, perhaps only 
jj part of a day, between Kennedy' s speech and his response? The next sentence referring to 
his response employs such words as "salvo" and "barrage." It implies that what ^hruschev 
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